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months there have been at least a dozen 
bombings — including two synogogues 
and a rabbi's home — burnings and shoot- 
ings in the Jackson and Meridian areas, all 
of which look like Klan work. The last 
outbreak (as of this writing) came on June 
30, 1968, when a Klansman— ' T^ma^_Ali> 
bertTan^^ was caught carrying 

a^Eox containing 29 sticks of dynamite, 
toward the home of a Meridian business- 
man (a Jew) who had helped raise money 
to re-build bombed Negro churches. Tar- 
rants who had once been a cell-mate of 
$ cU^.N owe^ , Imperial Wizard of the 
WhTte KnightTof the Ku Klux Klan, tried 
to fight the lawmen off with a sub-ma- 
chine gun, but was felled by ten bullets. 
Mississippi officials, embarrassed by the 
revival of violence, say it could happen 
anywhere. 

The nice people of Mississippi are con- 
vinced that the Klan has no significant in- 
fluence on public opinion and politics. Lt. 
Qov. Carro ll Gartin^ whom this reporter 
tafkeT^TlTT^wvveeks before his death, 
was looked upon in Mississippi politics as 
a moderate of sorts. "There is no room in 
Mississippi for black power or white bul- 
lies," he once said in a fairly good state- 
ment of whatever moderation can be 
found in Mississippi; it can be translated 
* as signifying a deep' yearning for a re- 
turn for the way things' were before the 
civil rights movement, without attempt- 
restore the old order. 
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frequently identified in the 
northern press as typical of the "new" 
Mississippi politician. This was his opinion 
of the influence of the Klan: 

"The Klan doesn't have so much mold- 
ing influence. Public opinion reacts in 
favor of the Klan. The KKK profits from 
the so-called white backlash; our people 
have had a bellyfull of dictatorial bureau- 
cracy. The Klan appeals to the person with 
less education. It has more of a frontal 
attack, although not all Klans are that way. 
A politician could denounce the Klan in 
Mississippi and survive; it isn't that pow- 
erful. The Klan knows I disagree with it. 
I believe you should do things in the 
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light, but at the same time there are 
some good people who believe its end 
justify its means. [His emphasis supplied 
with sympathetic nods.] The great over- 
whelming majority of the Klansmen will 
obey the law. A lot of my friends — and 
I don't deal in the past — believe that the 
KKK is the right organization to cope 
with what a lot of us feel is the encroach- 
ment of federal government. There are 
other people who feel that the Citizens' 
Council is the right organization through 
which to deal with federal encroachment. 
There are others who feel that other or- 
ganizations are the right organizations. 
It's sort of like one person saying that the 
Masonic Lodge is best , another that the 
Presbyterian church is best. One appeals 
to the less educated, the other to the so- 
phisticated, but that is not saying one is 
bad and the other is good." 

[Emphasis supplied.] 

Gartin himself was a member of the 
Citizens' Council, as was just about every 
important state official in Mississippi at 
one time, but claimed in this interview 
that he was no longer active. He consid- 
ered the Citizens' Council to have been 
"very effective" in opposing civil rights. 

It is plain from his remarks that this 
"moderate" was no thundering opponent 
of the Klan and that he, in fact, consid- 
ered himself in a kind of casual alliance 
with the Klan against a common foe. 
Ironically, his attitude toward the Klan 
seemed to be, in fact, more tolerant than 
that of Sen. James Eastland, the bete 
blanc of the civil rights movement, who 
frequently and publicly accused his 1966 
Republican opponent, Prentiss Walker, of 
being the candidate of the Klan, with the 
intimation (if not the statement) that this 
was bad. This could be justified on the 
basis of campaign strategy, of course; 
since most Klan followers already were 
inclined to suspect Eastland of liberal 
leanings, the senator could not hope to 
win many of them back but he could, by 
linking the Klan with his opponent, hope 
to claim for his own the washed middle- 
class and the planters who make up the 
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large majority of Mississippians and who 
deplore the aesthetics of midnight murder 
in the mud. (In 1964, Eastland was play- 
ing the other side, sending out a letter 
saying that the United Klans and Knights 
of the KKK are not on the Attorney Gen- 
eral's list and are thereby worthy of 
good citizens' attention.) 

The Klan's efforts to influence political 
affairs are almost consistently crude. Al- 
though it certainly has enough standing 
in Mississippi to permit its officials to 
take public positions on political issues, 
the Klan usually uses its old system of 
after-dark threats, with no remarkable 
success. For instance, early in 1966, the 
Klan strewed lawns in Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, with single-page mimeographed 
papers calling for the election of officials 
"who have the guts to stand up before 
the public and say, 'I am for the white 
race of people.' " No names were men- 
tioned but the broadside opened with a 
reference to the fact that the mayor and 
the city fathers had met with the NAACP 
and Head Start officials. The Klan also 
complained that white people had been 
discharged from their jobs in some local 
factories for belonging to the Klan, and 
claimed that the vacated jobs were given 
to NAACP members and COFO agitators. 
Chamber of Commerce officials said 
all the charges were lies. Insofar as this 
kind of midnight distribution of slan- 
derous leaflets must make an irritable at- 
mosphere in which even politicians who 
want to do better must have more trouble 
carrying through their good resolutions, 
to this extent the Klan has some success 
in small towns. But since it. is all but 
scientifically established that no white 
official in Mississippi is anything but pro- 
white and anti-NAACP, one would be 
hard-pressed to conclude that a Klan 
leaflet barrage had any effect in chang- 
ing local political thinking. ^ ^ • 

A sustained barrage, coupled with a 
widespread, successful recruiting drive, 
would be something else. Such a situa- 
tion arose in Laurel, the capital of the 
White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. (The 
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White Knights, strictly a Mississippi organ- 
ization, have been active in these coun- 
ties: Jones, Forrest, Covington, Smith, 

Jasper, Wayne, Newton, Neshoba, Webs- 
ter, and Calhoun. At one time they 
claimed 800 members in Jones County 
(Laurel), but newsmen and lawmen in 
the region — while acknowledging the 
possibility of that as a one-time figure — 
are unanimous in their estimation that 
recently the Klan has "lost a lot." Some 
say the White Knights are now inoperative 
under that name.) 

Recent court and grand jury decisions 
in Laurel are said to have been directly 
influenced by the Klan, although some- 
times the influence was of a negative 
sort. Much of this is rumor that cannot 
be supported. For example, it is widely 
assumed in Laurel that one of the local 
judges threw out a case against a city 
official because the charges had been 
trumped up by the Klan. The judge was 
reportedly opposed to the Klan because 
his opponent in a recent race had been 
supported by the Klan. Thus Klan "in- 
fluence" of one sort or another is thor- 
oughly intertwined in local politics. 

Laurel Mayor Henry Bucklew's problems 
with the Jones County Grand Jury are 
believed by the mayor and his supporters, * : v 

including executives of the local news- *i 

paper, to stem from Bucklew's opposition 
to the Klan. In October, 1965, Bucklew of- T 
fered a $1,000 reward for the arrest and ^ | 

conviction of persons for the burning of • 

any church, house, or business or. for 
shooting into a residence. At the time he . 
made the offer, he said that "99 out of c 
■ 100 Mississippians do not believe in s. ' 0 
bombings, or shooting into homes." Even ] 

assuming that this was no effort at 
practical estimate it. is not a comforting ^ ^ | 

thought that a Mississippi insider would % 
suggest — even rhetorically — 21,000 of his v|; 
fellow citizens (Mississippi's last census - . rp- ;;*/ 
showed 2,100,000 residents) are, if not 
Klan members, fully capable pf partici- ^ 
pating in the most robust Klan exer-v ^ Va; 
cises. Bucklew's undisguised nervousness 
at the time he offered the reward is sig- 
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nificant. "What I am about to say could 
mean the end of my political career/' he 
said, before announcing the reward, "or 
its actual beginning." If he felt the pro- 
Klan sympathies to be strong enough pos- 
sibly to endanger his political career, he 
also felt his life in danger. "I'll speak now, 
knowing that my life might be in danger 
from a crack-pot on either side of life's 
main stream." He has been threatened 
with a tarring and feathering; he believes 
he has been spared the actual attempt 
"because you can trace feathers." 

Eleven months later, a grand jury indic- 
ted Bucklew for "false pretense" involv- 
ing a gift to Magnolia Boys Town, though 
no money was missing. The town was 
divided over the question of whether the 
Klan was so thoroughly represented on 
the grand jury as to make the indictment 
simply harassment. Bucklew's announce- 
men of the reward was made over 
television at the burning peak of /Klan 
activities in that area. The Klan put out a 
letter saying Bucklew had been a member 
of the organization but had brokeh away 
because he wanted money. Bucklew re- 
torted that he had never belonged to the 
Klan. V • 4 # 

Bucklew believes the Klan: has a strong// 
influence on public-opinion, though? not 
a determining influence -on^any." issue . 
where feeling is sharply/divided. The Klan : 
has , boasted, in the /Laurel area that "if 
you join, you; will n,ever be indicted; if 1 
you are indicted, you' will never be con- 
victed." Bucklew and -others believe this 
is a safe boast to make, since'KIan mem- 
bership is wide enough to assure good 
chances of at least one member getting 
on a jury. In the Laurel area, the mayor 
believes the Klan can sway 40 per cent 
of the people; statewide, he would put. 

\t at 20 per cent. Officials and newsmen 
. interviewed elsewhere in the state, how- 
ever, believe Bucklew is influenced by 
his :: own troubles to set an excessively - * 
high figure. All agree that some state leg- * 
islators, especially those from South Mis- . 
sissippi, are not . unsympathetic to the 
Klan. State Rep. Bjlly Joe Lee of Lawrence 



County (Southeast Mississippi) refused to 
confirm or deny a House Un-American 
Activities Committee report that listed 
him as an officer of the White Knights. 

Another victim of the Klan's infamy 
attack through newsletters has been J. 
W. West, editor and publisher of the 
Laurel LEADER-CALL, a newspaper that 
has won a number of professional awards 
for courageous reporting (it was bombed 
on May 8, 1964; no arrests were made). 
One of the recent newsletters given to 
this reporter by West reads: 

THE CITIZEN-PATRIOT 

A Newsletter dedicated to . the 
Truth and the Christian Civilization 
. . ."-where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is Liberty." II Cor. 3,17. 

The most vicious and disruptive 
Mayoralty election within the 
memory of the oldest residents 
of Laurel has finally passed, leav- 
, ing hurt and bitterness in its wake. * 
Regardless of . how- one* -may feel 
/ regarding the qualifications and 
..personalities of the various can- 
didates, there can be no doubt 
v l that the prime mover of the chaos 
; and/Zconfusjori, which was intro- . 

duced into the mayor's race; was 
//none; other than the chief agent 
> of and for communist , propa- ; s 
* ganda in Laurel, J. W. West. . / s 

The good-natured, tolerant, Chris- 
tian citizens of Laurel should 
realize that there can never be 
any real peace or tranquility in 
the conduct of our public affairs 
as long as this alien intruder, West, 

: is in a position to disrupt our iocal 
harmony. If he is not out cam- ? 

3 paigning against private property, 
he is agitating against, our local ; 
form of municipal government; if 
he is not encouraging and suK>idiz- ' ' 
ing the blackamoors to rise up and / 
demonstrate, he is stirring up 
hatred and animosity in our local,/ 3 
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elections. Agitation, dissention, 

(sic) propaganda; heating and stir- 
ring the pot of public affairs to 
the boiling point. These are stan- 
dard methods of communist sub- 
version, and J. W. West is past 
master at their application. He 
takes the freedom of the press and 
uses it as an unbridled license to 
work against the dignity and sta- 
bility of our community life. J. W. 

West is a highly trained commu- 
unist, well versed in the art of de- 
structive propaganda. He has pre- 
sumed to insinuate his revolution- 
ary programs here upon us, 
because of his imagined superior- 
ity which his intellectual training 
gives to him. In this connection, 
it would be well if we would all 
turn to the Second Chapter of 
the First Book of Corinthians, to 
understand what Satanic Plans 
-these communists such as West 
and his associates in Washington, 

New York, arid Montreal have in 
v store for us. . J ? 

A local newspaper is. undoubted- 
v- ly a convenience, but when it it 
.. is. in the hands of. a cunhing and 
v brilliant agent of Satan such as T 
f : J. W. West, it js a real and positive 
danger to a Christian community.^ ’ i; 

gm ciTIZEl^-PATRIOT is ; calling f 
once again for a widespread rejec- •••? 

^ tion- on the part of the general 4 
^ population of Laurel and jtenes&g 
. County,: of/}. W,. West: .and his ’ 
|fpreign-controlled o m m u n js tf&i 
propaganda organ/ the "Laurel 

• LEADER-CALL. We are asking all ’ 
honest citizens and merchants to ’/ 

* .cancel their . subscriptions v. and h;i- 
; their advertising in this dangerous . 

institution. The subversion of , our 
4 community ;;is too high ’a price to / 
pay .Tor the meager information 
which they provide. As long as the 
. operation of the Laurel LEADER- M 
fh CALL. is continued on the present: 



basis, the communists have a 
beachhead here in Laurel, from 
which they can expand into an- 
other Selma March or Bogalusa 
Demonstration. Let us ask our- 
selves, "Is it really worth it?" Is 
not 4 the peace and dignity of 
Laurel worth more to we (sic) cit- 
izens and our children than the 
continued operation of J. W. West 
and his communist propaganda 
mill? 

To cancel your subscription, Dial 
428-0551 (office), or 428-0397 
(home). Do it now, won't you 
please? 

LAUREL NEEDS A 
LOCAL NEWSPAPER. 









That may seem a bit crude, but efforts 
to sway public opinion through broad- 
sides of this quality have more impact 
than sophisticates from larger cities might 
suppose. West claims that the Klan has 
done "everything they could to wreck 
this paper. They've sent letters to bar- 
bershops/beauty shops, merchants saying 
I was linked to the FBI and things like 
^ that. They've put out the same kind of 
^scurrilous, sheets about Jewish merchants 
in Hattiesburg. I think some people who 
dop't know me are influenced. V /' 

Jilt's difficult to go up and down the 
street saying 'did ryou see the damn •. 

^ letter'i and add 'I never ' belonged to V ^ 
anything but the • Kiwanis Club/ We have / ^ 

a lot of people with limited education 5 / 
who believe what the Klan, .circulates," ; 

The effectiveness of the Klan is mainly / ' 

‘ evidenced in arousiiig spite toward vul- 
| nerable. civic ‘ leaders: -r;- as incumbent ; 
Vmay.ors agd . newspaper ^publishers are 
notably vulnerable — rather .than in sway.- \ / 
irig in electipn/The basicdndependence L ; , 
L -ri:of Americans, even' southern Americans, ^ i //- 
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'may^joirT. the\ Klan in the perverse plea- ; ^ 

As sures that arise from an orgy of spleen, T / 
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recommendations of the Klan in an elec- 
tion. It appears that tor most people, even 
m such a troubled community as Laurel, 
the long-range welfare of the community 
is considered aho\e the momentary thrill 
oi indi\idiial pique. Thus, in the election 
preceding these interviews, the Klan had 
not been at all effective. Onl\ one man 
with the Mans support was elected and 
it i> no; at all certain that he wanted the 
o?£an.;ation > backing. The same tiling 
can probabiv be said for the success 
factional o: total of klan candidates 
throughout the South — the Maddoxes 
and the Ism Johnsons — that while the 
K an ma\ have supported them, this was 
not the reason for their getting as far as 
the\ did. 

Angeod b\ V\ ashincton and b\ the ap- 
pearance .n Mississippi of civil rights 
workers mam substantial people of 
Laurel actually went through the tedious 
emernom necessan, for joiningThe Klan, 
but it was rot long until they saw that 
ibis was. a profitless indulgence. Most of 
tthem, according 5© those this reporter 
talked with, have Song since ' resigned 
& torn the membejshiip they took out a 
year or two ago. The Citizens* Council, 
which had been strong an Laurel., lost all 
its upperHrniiddle dass imembere to the 
Klan for a time^, but now the G&erms 
Council h teviiviing again. The attorney 
who tepresents the Mian an laiuireB ns Ibelp- 
iing to revive the Gfeeras* Council, .Mer- 
chants were faffiluenced to jjoiin the KTara 
became they Thought at would throw 
business their way, ProfessiorvaJI men were 
sometimes iinflluenced by the .idea that 
the Mian was a legitimate 'expression of 
regional unrest. Subsequent acts of vio- 
lence changed their minds i rrevocably, 
Mississippi has other emotional groups. 
At Corinth Mississippi, the FT A was at- 
tacked h ) "let freedom Rjing" — one 
of the very few signs off UFIR adtivity ii.ra 
the state. Another of the smalN hate groups 
; ' s «+* 

t$56$ (AOG), which can at iits [peak 'depend 
on a turnout of TOO To a frailly. At list .re- 
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was president. Greaves is reportedly also 
one of the key men behind the Americans 
f or the Preservation of the VA ^y Le-R.i re n 
Alississippi ('AWHTT Typical of the activi- 
tios of both the ACC and Americans for 
the Preservation of the White Race in 
l%6 was a rallv at which John Rarick was 
the principal speaker and the topic, not 
clearly defined seemed to revolve around 
the treacherv of some Southerners. Sen- 
ator Eastland and Governor Paul Johnson 
were denounced as being too moderate. 
The APM R had earlier mailed out a leaf- 
let describing Senator Eastland's' ' sip- 
ping pink tea with Bobbv Kennedy.'' The 
leaflet also offered a cartoon of Eastland 
shaking hands with Senator Kennedy. 
Eastland’s support of the Kennedy nom- 
inee to the federal bench, Francis X. Mor- 
rissey, aroused considerable protests 
from this Mississippi faction. Speakers for 
these groups will frequently strike hard 
at the theme ,v We shall never forget Ox- 
ford/ 7 an allusion, of course, to the civil 
disturbance at Ole Miss which Presi- 
dent Kennedy and then Attorney-Genera! 
Robert Kennedy had a prominent role in 
attempting to subdue. 

The AsM>riati©n for the Preservation of 
The White Race is so rackety, splintered 
and scattered that sit is difficult to deter- 
mine ailil iits officers or the source of its 
farads or the sc-ope -of its membership. 
One jpiidks up orally random names. 

For example, Mrs. Ralph Ainsworth, 26, 
a jjadkscxm schoolteacher, was shot to 
death by peace last June when she was 
caught ii n what lawmen said was an effort 
to dynamite the home -of a Jewish busi- 
nessman. fin her purse were •membership 
cards for the Ku Mux .Klara and the AfWR, 

Typical or the A.PWR activities was the 
"Operator Locust" .launched early iin 
1966 To buv from merchants who had 
been boycotted by the hi A AGP in Fayette. 

‘It 'was reported !v faiidy successful,, drawing 
custom erf from as far as Alabama and 
JL'Cxii isiana Despite such jpassiiirag siutcesses,, 
the AIPWR does not have rmudh (publliic 
aoo^ptaraoe ; when foe Ole Miss, llaw 
school iin wired Senator Robert .Kennedy to 
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speak in 1966 (it later invited a Klan of- 
ficial to balance the program), the APWR 
announced that it would stage a protest 
rally at the university, but the Ole Miss 
Student Senate voted opposition to the 
preservationists' visit and successfully 
turned it away. The vote was 38 to 15. 

The dissident groups appear to survive 
by lending each other members. The 
same faces show up at rallies sponsored 
by different groups. Thus when there was 
a "conservative Rally" on the Rankin 
County courthouse grounds, present were 
executives of the APWR, the Associa- 
tion of Chr istian Consej^aliye s, me 
Orleans C itizens' Coun cil, and 
tfiefe^ BrarnJ^ 

Mayor R. D. MorrowJw vho wetco^d 
the group; Fre i cTr L o r m e r director of 
the Mississippi Department of Welfare; 
the Rev. A. C. Everett of Whiteworth 
Colleg^WTSTo^ State Circuit 

Judge 0^^a mett M of Carthage. These 
are respected names, even if they repre- 
sent the fourth and fifth rung of politics. 
This is important to bear in mind, for at 
the same time these men were alluding to 
the "dictatorship" in Washington and up- 
braiding "churches that teach integra- 
tion," Klansmen were distributing their 
literature through the crowd with the 
quasi-approval of the speakers. 

Around Jackson, state officials almost 
unanimously denied that the Klan was of 
any influence on them , although they 
allowed as how it might be an influence 



cept in certain pockets, such as around 
Natchez and in the Southeastern section. 
Etc puts the Klan count at 500 for the 
United Knights and 2,500 for all other 
Klans; of these 2,500 he believes 90 per 
cent would be White Knights. Street 
guesses that the Klan could "scare up," in 
several senses about 10,000 votes around 
the stale. There are, of course?, innumer- 
able hunting and fishing c.lubs with a 
Klan-like perspective. 
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On August 10, 1900, Robert M. Shelton, 
imperial wizard of the UKA, showed up 
in Star City, Arkansas to proclaim that 
the Klan is "getting in a position in Ar- 
kansas when it can use its power and in- 
fluence to help elect a governor. We've 
done it in Alabama." 

This estimate of their strength was cer- 
tainly an imperial bit of wizardry, for 
while Jim Johnson's survival in the Demo- 
cratic primai y was properly hailed as a 
victory for the stand-pat segregationists, 
it was not measurably influenced by or- 
ganized, formal Klansmanship. 

Johnson was against so many things 
that he was bound to strike some respon- 
sive chord in many people. A flickering 
of flame was seen among Citizens' Coun- 
ters during his campaign, flaring up 
highest when Mississippi's ex-Governor 
{ toss B arnett came to speak in the state 
an^pmcra?h that it was absolutely es- 
sential to elect Johnson governor and 
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on somebody else. Most state officials said George Wallace president; on the plat- 
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they had never heard of the APWK. Every- 
one interviewed defended the Citizens 
Council and saw it as regaining strength. 
The, Nat ional States R ights Party , judging 
fro^nTl^^m^fog ignorance of its exist- 
ence, seems to have no foothold in Mis- 
sissippi whatsoever. William B, Street, 
state editor of the Memphis COMMER- 
CIAL APPEAL, whose staff of stringers and 
his own thorough knowledge of Missis- 
sippi politics puts him in a uniquely 
strong position to judge, says he is in- 
clined to agree with state officials who 
discount the Klan's political influence, ex 
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form with Barnett was Williajn 
J&SQS , head of the Citizens C& 

There was no question but that the Coun- 
cil was working for Johnson, but there 
was no indication that the Council had 
the Klan as its ally in this effort. 

In day-to-day politics in Arkansas, Klan 
influence is too small to measure. 
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The Virginia Klan, like the Klan every- 
where, is troubled internally by its hawks 
and doves — those who feel the Klan Is 
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not tough enough, and those who shun 
force. 

Virginia began in 1965 to see the Klux- 
manship of Robert Shelton's fraternity 
seeping over its southern boundary. Since 
then Virginia's "Southside" region, well 
under the influence of the Carolinas, has 
become an impressive (not in numbers 
but in spirit) enclave of the KKK. Most 
counties of Southside Virginia reportedly 
have klaverns. Other activity has been 
reported around Newport News-Hamp- 
ton, Portsmouth,' and Chesapeake. Klav- 
erns are reported as far west as Franklin 
County and as far north as Fairfax. Nine- 
tenths of the Klan's strength will be found 
in a triangle spreading down from Rich- 
mond to a base 100 miles broad on the 
Virginia-North Carolina border. In the 
past two years, there have been more 
than 200 rallies; 70 crosses were legally 
burned at Klan rallies at 30 localities; 80 
crosses were burned on public or private 
property without permission, which is the 
definition of an illegal burning; two or 
three Negroes have been beaten, two 
Negroes shot, at least two Negroes shot 
at, a white couple (sympathetic to Ne- 
groes) shot at and their car destroyed; 
one church was bombed and many bomb 
threats voiced; many threatening phone 
calls were made; a brick was tossed 
through the plate glass window of a Ne- 
gro business; thousands of pounds of 
Klan leaflets were distributed. 

The responses varied. Police, both lo- 
cal and state, did their duty with far 
greater eagerness than had characterized 
their efforts on some occasions in the 
past during civil rights disturbances. Four 
men were arrested for one of the beat- 
ings; several young men were convicted 
for illegal burning of crosses; there were 
several arrests for the illegal display of 
Klan posters on public utility poles in 
Richmond. On the whole, officials of 
such organizations as the NAACP and of 
the Virginia Council on Human Relations 
had high praise for the conduct of the 
police. 



Not all politicians took prompt and 
vigorous anti-Klan positions. A resolution 
condemning secret racist organizations 
did not pass the Virginia legislature. Nor 
was Gov. Mills E. Godwin, Jr., as thorough 
in his condemnation of the Klan as Negro 
leaders asked him to be; eventually he 
came out with a declaration that the use 
of the fiery cross as a symbol of terror 
"must be stamped out," which he ac- 
companied with a reward of $1,000 for 
information leading to the conviction of 
lawbreakers. 

Some critics claimed that Gov. God- 
win's 20-minute meeting with Grand 
Dragon 

M. Elders, Jr., of South Hill, Kornegay's 
C^i^^TaTiTf? gave status to the Klan even 
though following the meeting (in January, 
1967) Gov. Godwin proclaimed his belief 
that the Klan is "obnoxious." Civil rights 
advocates said the state's chief executive 
by giving audience to the leaders of an 
organization that is, at best, quasi-legal, 
seemed to convey to Klan activities a 
diplomatic recognition that they did not 
have before. Also it provided Kornegay 
with a podium from which to state his 
contempt for the governor and others 
who represent the law in Virginia. After 
meeting with Godwin, he said that if he 
could lease the property next to the gov- 
ernor's mansion, "I would burn a cross 
there myself." 

Coincidental with Gov. Godwin's first 
denunciation of the Klan was his an- 
nouncement that no further laws for the 
curtailment of Klan activities were neces- 
sary. Civil libertarians have not all con- 
demned the governor for this, however, 
pointing out that anti-extremist laws have 
a way of turning out to be double-edged, 
often cutting those they were supposedly 
set up to protect. On the Virginia books 
already was a law which states: "It shall 
be unlawful for any person or persons 
while masked or unmasked to place or 
cause to be placed anywhere in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia any exhibit of any 
kind or to commit or cause to be com- 
mitted any act with the intention of in- 
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timidating any person or persons, and 
thereby preventing them from doing any 
act which is lawful, or causing them to 
do any act which is unlawful.' " 

Is the circulation of Klan leaflets an 
intimidating act? Is the burning of a cross 
under all circumstances intimidating? If 
not, under what circumstances precisely 
is it intimidating? Is the display of a KKK 
bumperstrip an intimidating act? With 
the constitutional guarantees of free 
speech omnipresent, a cautious governor 
in a traditionally cautious state may be 
excused if he appears more cautious than 
militant devotees of other constitutional 
rights would like. 

A strong denunciation of the Klan, as 
a lever for turning public opinion against 
it, seems to have been the dearest wish 
of civil rights advocates during the six 
or seven months when the Klan member- 
ship spurted upward in the latter half of 
1966, and Governor Godwin's answering 
that request— at last— may have been the 
weapon they wanted, in lieu of stronger 
state laws. 

Godwin appointed a 50-man commit- 
tee of Virginia legislators, businessmen, 
and educators who, early in 1967, came 
in with their report on the Klan, and 
advice on how to deal with it. The 
group's advice to "stand firm" was back- 
ed with a 10-page legal brief of existing 
laws that could be applied to the sup- 
pression of the Klan. 

Anti-Klanism was also strengthened in 
the autumn of 1966 when the Richmond 
City Council passed a resolution stating 
that the Klan would not be welcome to 
establish its headquarters there. Subse- 
quent threatening telephone calls to 
moderate members of the City Council 
seems to have swung the sympathies of 
Virginia officialdom more enthusiastically 
against the Klan than any number of 
church bombings might have done; the 
Establishment does not like to have its 
own attacked. 

□ □ □ 

South Carolina is not fertile soil for 



the seeding of most hate groups. /# Let 
Freedom Ring" rings forth in a few Scat- 

Par^, although its national headquarters 
is just across the border in Augusta. Geor- 
gia, has had no success. 

In 7952, there was an ugly outbreak 
of floggings and kidnappings in the area 
overlapping southeast North Carolina and 
northeast South Carolina. When Judge 
Clawson L. Williams sentenced 67 Klans- 
men at Whiteville, North Carolina, to 
varying terms as a result of these crimes, 
he said: "The day has not come in North 
Carolina when a man has to barricade 
himself in his home with the setting sun." 
Between 1952 and 1954, there were 101 
convictions in that area. 

Those sentencings took the starch out 
of the bedsheets for a while, but by 
1957, people in both North and South 
Carolina were beginning to wonder if 
some sections of the two states were not 
well on their way to such terror as would 
require sundown barricades. The fiery 
crosses were commonly in evidence by 
1956 in both Carolinas. For the first year 
and a half, the talk was vigorously against 
the U. S. Supreme Court, certain news- 
papers, the Catholic Church, Jews, the 
NAACP, and labor unions — in other 
words, the usual Klan repertoire — but 
violence was not publicly advocated. 
Then threatening phone calls began, in- 
cluding one to Mayor Henry Savage of 
Camden, South Carolina, who was given 
a week to recant derogatory statements 
he made about the Klan (He didn't). Then 
in mid-1957, the tone changed drastically. 
A mob of white men chained and flogged 
a Negro near Greenville in the presence 
of his wife and the children of a white 
neighbor who rented from the Negro 
and who had left the children with the 
Negro while he visited his sick wife in 
the hospital. (Four men were convicted 
for the beating.) Now the Klan started 
talking openly of killing Negroes who 
tried to get into white swimming pools 
and of mustering 50,000 men to keep 
Negroes out of schools. With national 
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attention attracted to the region's mis- 
chief (LOOK magazine, etc.) South Caro- 
lina's leaders made varying responses. 
Some newspapers (such as THE PIED- 
MONT in Greenville) said talk about a 
Klan revival was "nonsense" and that "the 
Klan in South Carolina is good for 
laughs," while most important politicians 
were quick to voice their disdain. Gov. 
George Bell Timmerman, Jr., said he 
thought the revival of the Klan was a 
Communist-inspired plot to "mislead 
southern people and to smear South 
Carolina officials like myself." The next 
year, in 1958, Lt. Gov. Ernest F. Hollings 
"emphatically" disavowed any support 
from the KKK in his campaign for gover- 
nor. Even at the level of municipal of- 
ficials, some cities threw up blocks to the 
spread of Klanism. Camden, South Caro- 
lina, for example, required its police and 
firemen to take an oath that they were 
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w hfetfr Ci tizens' Qiunpj an d led the Wal- 
Tac^Tor^r^ident ^ drive in that area. But 
Bessinger denied having anything to do 
with it: ''This sounds like a conspiracy to 
smear me. I have nothing to do with the 
Ku Klux Klan.") The next year, 1965, Sec- 
retary of Stale O. Frank Thornton said the 
Klan might be doing business illegally. 
"What constitutes doing business is a lit- 
tle hazy/ said Thornton, "but recruiting 
and accepting fees sound like doing busi- 
ness to me." But his suggestion for an 
investigation brought no warm response 
from Governor Robert E. McNair, who 
said he hadn't heard anything about the 
Klan doing any business in South Caro- 
lina. The Charlotte OBSERVER'S Columbia 
bureau chief, Ted Shelton, noted at the 
time that "McNair is showing an unusual 
disinterest in the re-emergence of the 
KKK. . . 

Perhaps one reason top politicians were 
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of officialdom apparently were successful 
because it was five years before much 
was heard from the Klan again. 

Then, in 1963, there were reports of a 
statewide movement to revive the Ku 
Klux Klan under a front organization 
known as the '^jon^jQtizens League." 
After what appSfeF to be a G^TWe 
political movement among some Klan 
units— in their support of Strom- Thur- 



to see the Klan resurgence was that the 
night-riders were getting a few important 
organizational seats in the standard po- 
litical parties, although not with the open 
approval of those parties. In fact, when 
it was discovered that the vice chairman 
of the Chester GOP organization was not 
just a Klansman but an official of Klan- 
dom, he was asked to resign his GOP 
post. Grand Dragon Scoggins subsequent- 
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m onitj for the 1964 D e m o era tl^ enatorfa I ly claimed that several GOP county chair 



nomination — JuStin Finger of the Atlanta 
office of the Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith said he thought "the Ku 
Klux Klan is attracting a higher cut of 
people these days, a better class." Judging 
from the greater tolerance to the Klan 
shown by some high public officials, this 
apparently was true. When Barry Gold- 
y^e^made an appearance in South Caro- 
lina late in September, 1964, sitting be- 
hind him on the speaker's platform was 



men were his men, but, of course, he did 
not elaborate. The Klan marches and ral- 
lies that abounded throughout 1965 cul- 
minated in a status achievement when 
Klan officials marched to the state capitol 
building and had their photo taken there. 
Perhaps because these high Klansmen 
preferred to operate within the shadow 
of the capitol rather than in a cow pas- 
ture, Chief J. P. Strom of the State Law 
Enforcement Division drew the same con- 
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none other than S gagg|^ Grand elusion drawn earlier by ADL's Finger, 
Dragon of the Knights of the KKK. (Re- that the KKK is attracting "a higher type 
publican Party officials explained by say- membership" than it once did. 
ing they turned a number of invitations . Nevertheless, Strom was not so im- 
ov f to Bessm^^ 3 Columbia pressed by the cleaner faces that he let 

restaurant owner who was active in the them operate without the close super- 
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SHERRILL: A LOOK INSIDE THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE 



vision of his lawmen. Many newsmen and 
other observers in South Carolina believe 
that the law enforcement of Strom and 
some sheriffs did more to inhibit the 
Klan's violent nature than the politicians 
of South Carolina who are not on record 
as having spoken out firmly against secret 
violence-prone organizations during the 
last couple of years. 



□ □ □ 

The Klan's hour of glory in Florida was 
in the St. Augustine rioting of 1964, and 
since then its mark upon the body poli- 
tic has been mostly erased by time and 
boredom. Florida has never been good 
soil for the Klan, not even — surprisingly 
enough — in the Panhandle area, an area 
which in many ways seems a southern 
extension of Alabama, South Georgia, and 
Mississippi, and whose allegiances are to 
the Deep South rather than to the sunny, 
sophisticated hedonism of the lower half 
of the state. (There has been some , ac- 
tivity around Tampa and Ft. Lauderdale, 
but hardly enough to merit notice.) One 
measure of the Klan's strength out of the 
past might be the showing of JENM JHbgr^- 
drix in two gubernatorial elections. Hen- 
^drixT over the years Florida's best known 
Klansman, ran for governor in 1952 and 
received 11,208 votes out of 725,000; he 
ran again in 1960 and received 8,517 out 
of 900,000. Today he would receive no 
more than 1,000 votes, mostly from the 
only stronghold of the Klan in Florida, 
that drainage point in the northeast cor- 
ner, around Jacksonville and St. Augus- 
tine, which has a riff-raff exchange pro- 
gram with Klan elements from Stone 
Mountain, Georgia. UK Wizard Robert 
Shelton promised a. recruiting drive in 
Florida during 1966, but evidence of it 
cannot be found. There were rumors that 
UK Dragon JRobe^J^e^of North Caro- 
lina was going to try to make Florida his 
turf as well, giving Shelton personal com- 
petition, but Shelton denies that there is 
any rivalry over Florida, and judging from 
the lack of Klan expansion there, this is 
probably true. Shelton may have 500 or 



600 members in Florida, though law en- 
forcement officials doubt it; Venable's 
outfit may have a hundred or so in Flor- 
ida, but no more; Jason Kerseys old 
home-grown United FlondT Ku Klux Klan 
may have 400 or 500 members,, but law- 
men doubt that they are paying dues 
regularly; and besides that, there are 
some club-size groups such as the Mili- 
tant Knights of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
United Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, both 
so small as to be undiscoverable. 



THE KLAN AND ITS ALLIES 



One reason for the Klan's perpetual 
frailty and instability is its failure to strike 
up good working relationships with other 
right wing organizations. The more so- 
phisticated right wingers (such as the 
Birchers) disdain the Klan, while the 
roughneck right wingers who have given 
their allegiance to other organizations 

are usually jealous of the Klan's historical 
status. Nowhere in the South did I find 
a single person who believes the Klan 
and the Birch Society are, at best or worst, 
anything but casual and accidental col- 
laborators. Memberships overlap very 
slightly and some of the broad goals are 
the same, but almost never is there any- 
thing so formal as collaboration. 

There have been two striking excep- 
tions. There is close cooperation between 
the Klan and other groups in the con- 
servative complex of Alabama, top Klan 
officials have said publicly. The National 
Committee for an Effective Congress re- 
ported cooperation between the Klan and 
the John Birch Society in supporting Re- 
publican candidate John Grenier for Sena- 
tor John Sparkman's seat, for example. 
The other notable exception was in Flor- 
ida, especially during th§ St. Augustine 
trouble in the summer of 1964, when 
there was a test-tube . demonstration of 
the close association of the Klan and the 

Earlier, 

bombings of an editor's home and a 
Jewish temple in Miami were believed to 
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